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unbounded' astonishment at finding the Alpine tree
forced to adopt a modus vivendi so uncongenial to its
habits.

Between the grounds and the library of Minto then-
owner divided his leisure, surrounded by friends, among
whom were some of the most distinguished of his coun-
trymen, and by a family who held him in the highest
reverence and respect.    Though a kind, he is said to
have been a strict father, whose patience was sorely
tried by any manifestations of a captious or self-indulgent
spirit in his children.   One of his sons, Andrew, after-
wards Governor of New York, used to describe in his
old age the impression made on his boyhood by the
awful severity of his father's countenance on overhearing
him object at dinner to eat of a leg of boiled mutton;
and the impression was doubtless enhanced, when, turn-
ing with magisterial dignity to the servant who stood
behind him, the Judge thus spoke:    c Let Mr. Andrew
have boiled mutton for breakfast, and boiled mutton for
dinner, and boiled mutton for supper till he has learnt
to like it.'

Strange to say he did learn to like it, or at least he
said so to his children.

Lord Minto left a large family by his wife Helen*
daughter of Sir Eoberb Stewart of Allanbank; four of
these made themselves a name among their contem-
poraries* To the eldest, Gilbert, we come presently;
his aext brother, Andrew, was the last governor of New
York; the younger one, John, bore a high reputation as
a brave and gallant sailor. Both were men of the same